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My Dog and I 


When living seems but little worth 
And all things go awry, 

I close the door, we journey forth— 
My dog and I! 


For books and pen we leave behind, 
But little careth he, 

His one great joy in life is just 
To be with me. 


He notes by just one upward glance 
My mental attitude, 

As on we go past laughing stream 
And singing wood. 


The soft winds have a magic touch 
That brings to care release, 

The trees are vocal with delight, 
The rivers sing of peace. 


How good it is to be alive! 
Nature, the healer strong, 

Has set each pulse with life athrill 
And joy and song. 


Discouragement! ’Twas but a name, 
And all things that annoy, 

Out in the lovely world of June 
Life seemeth only joy! 


And ere we reach the busy town, 
Like birds my troubles fly, 
We are two comrades glad of heart— 
My dog and I! 
—Alice J. Cleator, in ‘‘The Dog’s Book of 
Verse,” collected by J. Earl Clauson. 


Sending any salable article for our Fair will 
help some homeless animal. 


A Notable Hen 


WESTMINSTER, Mass., September, 1924. 

I am going to write you the story of a hen that 
is living on the farm I own in Westminster, that I 
think may interest you and the readers of your 
magazine. On a farm bordering on Wyman’s 
Reservoir, in the town of Westminster, Mass., 
lives a hen eighteen years old this month. She 
was bought when a chicken and brought to this 
farm in September, 1906; this may sound strange 
but it is true. Every summer until last year she 
has hatched out a brood of chickens from eggs 
other than her own, along some time in June and 
when these chickens have become self-supporting 
she leaves them to look out for themselves, goes 
and steals a nest somewhere, lays a litter of eggs, 
sets on them and comes off with a fine brood of 
chickens all her own. In August, 1921, she 
hatched out eleven chickens from her own eggs, 
every one of them living to grow up. In August, 
1922, she brought off nine chickens from nine 
eggs, which she had laid herself, in a stolen nest, 
and they were all fine healthy chickens. 

An incident will illustrate her good care of her 
chickens. One day a crust of bread soaked in 
milk was given to the hen and her chickens; along 
came a hen twice the size of the old hen, and . 
snatched the crust away from the chickens. The 
old hen overtook the other hen, regained the 
crust, brought it back to her brood, then went 
back and gave the other hen a severe whipping, 
and ended by knocking her over a four-foot 
banking: She then returned, gathered her 
chickens about her and clucked away as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

She is a healthy, hearty hen, shirking none of a 
hen’s duties and is the terror of the yard, driving 
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the other hens, which are to her mere pullets, all 
over the yard. The activities of the old bird are 
not confined to breeding and fighting, however. 
She has laid eggs continually, all these years. 
Last winter she began to lay three days earlier 
than the one- and two-year old hens. As blithe 
and gay as any hen a decade younger, hand- 
somely cloaked as she is in dark brown, with a 
collar of white feathers, the old hen, seemingly 
conscious of her eighteen years of faithful service 
and prowess in battle, continues to strut through 
life in queenly defiance. Iam enclosing a picture 
of the old hen, thinking you might like it to put in 
your magazine. Many think it is impossible for 
a hen to live to such an age, but I know it is true, 
that this hen is eighteen years old this month, for 
she was hatched in September, 1906. I think 
the readers of your magazine will be interested to 
read about this remarkable hen.—L. E. B. 


Snowbird’s Tribute to Her Pet 


- Dear Carolyn and All: Simply could not resist 
a visit during Kind to Animals Week. I’m very 
fond of animals and have a large, tawny St. Ber- 
nard dog for a pet. We brought him up from very 
young puppyhood and now he is nine years old 
and very healthy, so perhaps I could give you a 
few hints that have helped me in the care of dogs. 

Never give them sweet things to eat and 
potatoes and corn are not good for them, either. 
Large bones that are not splintery are O. K., and 
help to keep their teeth clean. Our dog still has 
very white, perfectly sound teeth. 

Girls, if you happen to own a young dog be 
careful not to let him catch a heavy cold, as it 
might lead to distemper, which is a very weaken- 
ing disease. It is contagious, too, and your pup, 
if allowed to run at large, might also catch it from 
some neighborhood dog suffering with it. 

Well, as I said before, I’m a lover of animals 
and could ramble on in this manner for a long 
time, but I want to give some one else a chance, 
so I'll depart with 

A TRIBUTE TO MY DOG 


Only a dog? Oh, yes, yet something more, 
A friend, a pal, who knows my every mood, 
With speech denied him, yet his eyes adore 
And love shows in his every attitude. 


He little cares what place in life is mine 
It matters not to him how rich or poor, 

His faithfulness is deep and true and fine, 
And he’s a friend, dependable and sure. 


When I am full of laughter and delight 
I see an answering sparkle in his eyes : 
When trouble sends its hours of bitter night, 
He shows what sympathy within him lies. 


Only a dog? As, yes, that’s what I’m told. 
Only a dog, ’tis true, but with a heart pure gold. 
—Snowbird, News, April 10, 1924. 


Friday and Rodger 


I found him in one of our outbuildings one 
Friday morning, so this accounts for his name. 
He seemed to greet me as an old friend, and he 
appeared to be well fed and kept, and had been 
taught good manners. He was one of those tiger- 
striped Persian kittens, and seemed perfectly at 
home from the first. 

A beautiful canary bird had been given me by a 
friend, and my greatest fear was for Rodger, as 
we called him—he might meet the fate that so 
many of his kind had before him. So we hung 
our pet very high, where we felt he would be out 
of danger, but Friday would often look at him 
when he would at times be trilling out some sweet 
strain, and it seemed to me the look was cruel and 
unkind. 

A thought came to me,—why not have them 
make friends with each other? I had never seen 
it done, but I had faith that it could be accom- 
plished with time and patience. So one day I 
took our pet from his cage (I could carry him 
about any place, in the yard or on the train, on 
my hand), then placed my thumb and forefinger 
around Friday’s neck, not to hurt him, only to 
let him understand he must submit to my rule 
and obey me. I then placed Rodger on his side 
as he lay very quiet on the floor. The green, 
cruel look came into his eyes, but as I talked to 
him, saying, ‘‘You must not hurt our pet; you 
must be good friends. See!” (Rodger was 
already trying to pull out the soft fur and seemed 
to enjoy hopping about on Friday’s side), the 
cruel look in his eyes seemed to turn to one of 
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pleasure, and he lay perfectly quiet, not moving 
a muscle. Again I put our pet in his cage, and 
the first lesson was over. 

In a short time I repeated the same thing, and 
Rodger ran about on Friday’s side, greatly enjoy- 
ing picking at the beautiful yellow and white fur 
—no doubt he thought it would make a fine nest. 
At last, after many lessons, I felt there was no 
need of restraint on Friday, as he took great 
pleasure in these visits, and I was sure he had 
learned to love our pet and we could trust him. 
He seemed to be sorry when the visits were over 
and Rodger went back to his cage. However, I 
never left them alone when our pet was running 
about the floor or on Rodger’s back, trying to 
pull out his fur. 

One morning, leaving home hurriedly to attend 
a missionary meeting in the church, Friday was 
left in the room with the bird. No thought of 
this came to my mind until I was nearly home; 
then my faith began to fail and fear took posses- 
sion of me. I opened the door—all was well. 
Our pet was sitting quietly on his perch; the cage 
was on a chair where I had left Rodger bathing; 
and Friday, faithful to his trust, lay near him on 
the lounge. 

Another time I thoughtlessly left the house and 
they were left alone together in the sewing room. 
I think that Friday grew tired of my long absence 
and started to play with the bird, knocking the 
cage off the machine, but when I returned Rodger 
was on his perch, right side up with care, and the 
cat had left the room and lay in the kitchen, no 
doubt quite ashamed of himself. 

I have every reason to believe that Friday was 
stolen at one time and carried a long distance. 
After we had given up looking for his return, he 
came back, footsore, lean, and almost dead. We 
all welcomed him, the bird greeting him with 
many little trills of love. Dear Friday, he was 
true and faithful. Don’t we wish many, or all, 
human beings were like him?—Hettie J. Ketcham. 


We are asking for donations of any kind of 
home made candy, or cake for our annual fair. 
Kindly send in word of what you can do for 
us along this line so we can know what to count 
on. 


The Visit: a Parable 


The wood was full of fear, and the fear was of 
man. 

The Squire’s son and his friends had been 
shooting there, and devastation had followed in 
their tracks. The undergrowth was trampled 
down. Rabbits cowered at the bottom of their 
holes, their hearts beating wildly in their furry 
breasts. The shooting party had taken a good 
“bag.’’? Baby rabbits called vainly in fear and 
loneliness for little mothers who had been just too 
late in running for their holes. Mother rabbits 
mourned desolately for fluffy babies. TheSquire’s 
son and his friends were boys and shot wildly at 
everything that ran. More than one little sur- 
vivor was maimed or wounded. 

The wood was full of fear, and the fear was of 
man. 

Man had gone now, and the sunset was sending 
cleansing streams of gold through the frightened, 
trampled wood, but fear was still there—fear in 
every quivering tree, in every trembling blade of 
grass, in every little beating heart. And the fear 
was of man. The birds’ song was shrill and 
frightened. 

One baby rabbit had scampered in blind terror 
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across the field that bordered the wood, and was 
waiting anxiously till he should be able to return 
to his little home. Another rabbit was there too, 
sheltering in the same ditch. 

‘““They’ve gone now,” he said to the baby 
rabbit. 

“T know,” 
back.” 

“Tam too, soon. 

<3 He?” 

‘“‘Haven’t you ever seen Him?” 

BSN CY? 

‘“‘He comes—after.times like this, often He 
comes.” 

“Ts He aman?” said the baby rabbit in terror. 

‘‘He’s a man, but He’s not like men.” 

The baby rabbit ventured timidly out into the 
field that separated him from hishome. He gave 
a little nervous run into the middle, then stopped. 
Oh, horror—man again! With a triumphant yell 
a boy sprang after him. The baby rabbit was too 
quick, but the boy seized a piece of old iron that 
lay in the field and flung it. It hit the baby rab- 
bit just as he was scuttling into the wood. He 
gave a little cry of pain and limped on into the 
wood. 

The wood was full of fear, and the fear was of 
man. 

He began to hunt for his mother. He found 
their hole, but she was not there. Then he 
heard her—a soft little moaning through the 
bushes. He ran to her, limping, making little 
baby noises of anxious love. She lay across a 
tiny path, one paw in a rusty steel trap. She 
had tried to pull it free, and the grey fur was 
stained with blood. She was sobbing with pain. 
The baby rabbit ran to her, crying about her, 
nosing her, kissing her, trying to help. 

Then He came. 

At first the baby Pani only saw a light so 
radiant that it made him blink. Then he saw 
Him coming slowly down the path in flowing 
white robes—a man, but, to the baby rabbit’s 
surprise, a man who did not bring with him fear 
and devastation. 

He bent down and unfastened the trap. The 
baby rabbit noticed that there were wounds in 
those firm kind hands. He licked them with his 
tiny tongue as they flashed to and fro at their 


said the baby rabbit. ‘‘I’m going 


I think He’ll come to-night.”’ 


work. Then he looked up at the face, and his 
frightened baby heart was suddenly full of peace 
and happiness. The gentle hands lifted up the 
little mother, stroking her, and beneath His 
touch the matted fur showed soft and clean, the 
cruel wound in the little paw was healed. 

Still carrying her, He walked to an open space 
beneath a tree and sat down. The baby rabbit 
trotted happily at His heels. 

A sudden hush fell over the wood. 

Then out of their holes came the creatures— 
first of all the maimed and wounded, here a torn 
ear, there a bleeding paw; and one gaunt, half- 
starved creature who lived none knew how, who 
never ventured far from his hole, struggling along 
on his two front paws, and dragging behind him 
his paralysed back limbs; little, unhappy, sud- 
denly-motherless babies, little bereaved moth- 
ers, troops of shadowy little forms, some maimed, 
all terrified, creeping into those extended arms, 
gathered into that great breast. The 
birds ceased their angry song and fluttered 
down. 

There was no sound, but gradually the wood 
emptied of fear and pain—gradually it became 
full of peace and happiness and love. 

It was almost dark when He went. 

Shadowy creatures, healed and comforted, 
glided back to their holes. 

The birds burst suddenly into a song of praise. 
—Richmal Crompton, in the British Weekly. 


A FEW DOGS AT PINE RIDGE 
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Observations 


The Record has performed a real public service 
in setting forth at length the excellent work of the 
Chelsea Branch of the Animal Rescue League 
which is under the expert supervision of Ben 
Nicholls at his Fourth Street address. One of 
the most encouraging aspects of the League work 
in this city is the interest in it among the children 
who ever since the Chelsea Branch was opened, 
have taken more than a passing interest in the 
welfare of our four-footed friends. The children 
of Chelsea are being taught as never before that 
kindness to animals is not a mere sentiment, but 
a requisite to even a very ordinary education. 
More and more are they beginning to realize that 
nothing in mathematics or grammar is so impor- 
tant for a child to master as concern for the com- 
fort of God’s sensitive creatures. General at- 
tention has been directed more than once to one 
large public school in London where during 
twenty years seven thousand pupils were care- 
fully trained in kindness to animals, and during 
this time, which would make of some boys, men 
of twenty-five years, not one of them was even 
arrested for a criminal offense, thus proving this 
teaching to prevent crime as well as cruelty. 

We have had it demonstrated again and again 
that the humane education which we give has a 
great and lasting influence on the home life of the 
child. The disposition of the children is more 
gentle, a wider sympathy is cultivated, and a 
more thoughtful spirit engendered. Cruelty is 
the basis of all crimes and the foundation of all 
wrongs; and if we can inculcate a spirit of mercy 
into the minds of our children, we shall certainly 
do a great deal towards a better state, a better 
nation, and a bringing about of a better Chelsea, 
a better world in which to live-—Eugene Bertram 
Willard, in the Chelsea Record, September, 1924. 


Brookline, Mass., May 22, 1924. 


The dog which I took from the League is just 
perfectly satisfactory. He has not been sick a 
day and really has the best disposition imagina- 
ble. He is so intelligent that he seems almost 
human and I think he must be happy with me. 
—D. W.S. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Poilu 
(Translated from the French by Grace C. D. 
Favre.) 

“Poilu!”’? exclaimed Abbé Pellegrin. 
is it, my old Poilu?”’ 

Then seeing that all was over he knelt, as if at 
the bedside of a human being, and in a voice 
shaken with sobs, cried, “My dog, my pal, my — 
brother-in-arms!”’ 

Next day, towards evening, the war veterans 
of Sableuse were gathered together in the garden 
of the presbytery. Among them were several 
who had won the Médaille Militaire, or the Croix 
de Guerre, and many were cripples. 

They stood in a circle around a hole dug in the 
middle of a grass plot, near an old tree whose 
last leaves had been torn away by the autumn 
wind. A cold drizzle was falling from a dark 
and sombre sky. The door of the presbytery 
opened. The curé of Sableuse appeared, fol- 
lowed by Doctor Profilex. They carried a 
wooden box on which in clumsy lettering had 
been traced the name, Poilu. Slowly, solemnly 
they advanced into the middle of the circle 
formed by the spectators of this strange scene, 
and carefully laid the little coffin beside the open 
grave. 

All had knownand loved Poilu, for the dog, like 
themselves, had been “‘over there,’’ shared their 
danger, and been wounded. He was their 
comrade, and although they were only peasants, 
usually rough enough in their dealings with 


“What 
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animals, their eyes were wet, their lips trembled, 
and every head was uncovered. 

Abbé Pellegrin, very pale, remained silent, 
while Doctor Profilex stood back a few paces. 
Alone now before the small coffin the priest folded 
his hands in a supplicating gesture. Did he 
pray? Does one pray for the soul of a dog? 
Furthermore, have they souls? The curé of 
Sableuse was to reply to these questions with all 
the ingenuity of another, Saint Francis of Assisi. 

In the silence which followed he spoke in a 
voice which emotion rendered dull and broken, 
and he had not the flowery eloquence of the one 
who preached, long ago, to a multitude of birds 
with quivering wings. 

‘“‘Had you a soul, poor dog?”’ said he, leaning 
towards the one who had been his companion. 
“J am certain that you had, and there are many 
human beings of whom I would not say as much.” 

‘“‘T do not pray for your soul, not that I deem it a 
sacrilege, but because I am sure it would be un- 
necessary—the souls of animals have no need of 
pardon, for they are pure, as innocent as those of 
little children.” 

“It is not necessary to petition le bon Dieu that 
He shall admit you into Paradise. For sure, St. 
Peter has already received you and 
you were at once given one of the warm well- 
cushioned niches where good dogs await the 
coming of their masters, fed with food prepared 
by the angels.” 

“Do not worry, old pal. When I receive my 
summons, for one never knows, I will claim you 
at once. When I come I will call, ‘Poilu!’ and 
hearing my voice you will bound forward, bark- 
ing joyously, as you did in life.” 

‘“‘And if I have to stay sometime in Purgatory, 
you will be patient; perhaps you will want to 
join me even there—for dogs do not judge those 
whom they love.” . ... 

“Pray for you, good Poilu?’”’ No, it is not 
worth while.” ‘“You, Poilu, were a 
saint among dogs, and if you had a halo round 
your head, up above, it would not astonish me; 
for, not only had you the usual virtues of your 
kind, but you were good, honest, and even played 
the fool, at times, when there were soldiers or 
little children to be amused. You had no parlor 


tricks, for a piece of sugar, but you were superb 
on the battlefield!’ 

“You sought, under the rain of shot and shell, 
the wounded waiting for succor, and your blood 
mingled with theirs, and was of equal worth.”’ 

“You nobly bore the name we gave you.’ 


“Now all is finished, my brave 
Poilu. But I believe firmly we shall 
find one another in the celestial abode, there, 
where all are at rest, forever, and where people 
and animals who have loved shall meet again, 
and lead the goed and perfect life of those who 
never need to struggle any more for their daily 
bread, for they shall sit, for all eternity, at the 
table of the good God.” 

‘‘Au revoir, Poilu!”’ 

The curé of Sableuse took a handful of the 
black damp earth and threw it upon the little 
coffin. Doctor Profilex did likewise, 
and one by one, silently and sadly, all the old 
soldiers did the same as they passed by, ‘while 
the evening shadows fell. 

—Clement Vautel. 

Mon Curé Chez Les Riches. 


Jack 
Dog Jack has gone on the silent trail, 
Wherever that may be; 
But well I know, when I whistle the call, 
He will joyfully answer me. 


That call will be when I, myself, 
Have passed through the Gates of Gold; 

He will come with a rush, and his soft brown eyes 
Will glisten with love as of old. 


Oh, Warder of Gates, in the far-away land, 
This little black dog should you see, 

Throw wide your doors that this faithful friend 
May enter, and wait for me. 


—H. P. W., in The Dog’s Book of Verse, Collected by 
J. Earl Clauson. 


Will any of our readers who can do simple 
embroidery send for one of the homespun bags 
to make for the Fair? 
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The Conquest 
A little dog waif at my door today 
Offered himself in his lowly way, 
With doubt and hope his stubby tail 
Thumped a tune ’gainst the porch’s rail. 
Melting brown eyes gazed into mine 
Humbly devotional as at a shrine, 
Begging the boon of a home was he. 
In return he offered—just loyalty. 
I could not refuse his silent pleading 
For you see I, too, was sorely needing 
Just his sort of pal and friend— 
The kind of faithfulness that knows no end. 
—Anne Sperry. 


The Dream of Sylvester 

When the learned and saintly Sylvester—not 
the famous monk of Kieff, whose name is re- 
corded in history, but a distant and much 
younger cousin of the same name, who had ded- 
icated many years of a long life to the service of 
the poor and the distressed amongst whom it 
was his pleasure to live—when, as I say, Syl- 
vester, broken with toil and worn out with sick- 
ness, lay a-dying, he had a dream which is thus 
related in the ancient chronicles: 

It seemed to Sylvester that he was drawing 
near to the end of a journey. As he turned his 
head he could see the dark and gloomy moun- 
tain region through which he had passed. The 
crags, he remembered, had been hard to climb; 
the paths, winding along the edges of terrific 
precipices, were slippery and narrow, and, foot- 
sore and weary though he was, he thanked God 
humbly for keeping him safe and sound in the 
midst of these manifold dangers. The road on 
which he was now walking was broad and easy, 
and but a little distance ahead he saw the airy 
towers and gleaming palaces and the tall and 
shady trees of the great city which he knew 
somehow, though he could not tell its name, to 
be his destination. ‘‘Heaven be praised for all 
its mercies,’ said Sylvester. ‘“‘I have but a 
short way to make, and then I shall be at rest.”’ 

So saying the good Sylvester trudged cheerily 
forward, making light of his past sufferings in 
the hope of what was to come. On a sudden, 
as he walked, he heard behind him a clattering 
of heavy hoofs, and in a moment a great grey 


horse, rough in coat and mane and tufted about 
his feet with long hair, stood beside him and 
whinnied for joy. So friendly, indeed, seemed 
the horse that Sylvester could not forbear to pat 
his honest neck, and as he did so a light broke 
into his mind, for he observed that there was a 
nick in one of the horse’s ears, as though some- 
one had clipped a little triangle out of it. 
‘“‘Surely,”’ he said aloud, ‘‘this is my old horse, 
Justin, whom I have mourned and missed thesé 
ten years past.” | ae 

At this the grey horse whinnied even more 
loudly, and Sylvester stroked and patted him 
and kissed him on the nose, and in return the 
horse nuzzled about him with every sign of 
affection. 

‘‘Alas,”’ said Sylvester, ‘‘there was always a 
slice of apple or a lump of sugar for thee, but 
now, I fear, there is nothing—nay, by my 
father’s sword, there 7s something,” and so say- 
ing he brought out from the capacious pocket 
of his cloak an ancient carrot and thrust it into 
the mouth of Justin, who munched it with great 
relish and content. 

‘But tell me,” said Sylvester, when the carrot: 
had been swallowed, ‘‘how art thou here alive, 
for I remember how death came upon thee and 
that I myself saw thee lying still and cold in the 
little meadow?” 

At this the horse grew grave. ‘“‘ Yes,’ he said 
(for in dreams as in fables it is granted to beasts 
to talk), ‘it is true that I stretched myself for 
a long sleep and that I was transferred. It was 
grief and pain to leave thee, but so it was or- 
dained. All these years I have waited for thy 
coming, and now I behold thee again, my mas- 
ter, and it may be, if God so wills it, that we 
shall not be parted any more.”’ 

‘“‘T pray it may be so,” said Sylvester, and 
together they prepared to go on their road. But 
before they had moved a step there came a 
hurried scampering of feet, and a large brown 
dog rushed up to Sylvester, hurled himself 
almost into his arms, and began gamboling 
round him, now racing swiftly in a circle, now 
leaping against his chest and again bounding 
against his legs, until at last he stood quivering 
by Sylvester’s side and barked, nay shouted, 
with pure delight. | 


“Wonder on wonder,” said Sylvester; ‘and 
blessing upon blessing; for this is Ambrose; my 
faithful dog, whom, since death claimed’ him 
five years back, I never thought to see again. 
Stand still, Ambrose, and let me gaze into thine 
eyes; and give me the old look that my heart 
remembers.”’ 

And now the dog in his turn spoke to his mas- 
ter. “Wearily have the hours gone, O my 
master,’ he said, ‘“‘since I came hither. Yet I 
have waited patiently, knowing that thou, too, 
wouldst come. And now it is granted to me to 
see thee and I have my recompense.”’ 

‘‘And I mine,” said Sylvester. ‘‘But time is 
passing and we must press on, for I would fain 
reach the city before nightfall.” 

“There is no nightfall here,’ said a new voice 
close beside him. ‘“‘It is always day.”’ 

To Sylvester it appeared that there was some 
discontent in the tones, and he looked carefully 
for the speaker. At last he saw a black furry 
face peeping out of a bush by the roadside, and 
realized that it was a cat who had addressed him. 

‘‘Cause the horse and the dog to stand back 
for a moment,” said the cat, ‘“‘for I desire to 
assure myself that thou art in truth my old 
companion.”’ 

Justin and Ambrose did as they were desired, 
and the cat advanced cautiously from her hiding- 
place till she reached Sylvester, against whose 
legs she rubbed herself, purring ecstatically the 
while. : 

“This,” said Sylvester, “is none other than 
Barbara, the dear friend of my middle age, the 
comfortable inmate of my home. Barbara, 
what brings thee here, for to thee, too, death 
came many years ago? I had known thee any- 
where by thy purr and thy four white paws and 
the love thou showest me.”’ 

“What brings me here?” said Barbara. 
“Merely my own desire and the convenience of 
the bushes by which the road is bordered. It 
was open to me to stay away, but after all I 
honor friendship and—”’ Here she broke off, for 
a leaf impelled by the breeze had drifted past her 
and she had darted after it. 

Now, as Sylvester stood there wondering and 
thanking Heaven for its goodness, he heard a 
fluttering of little wings, and a small bird, drop- 
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ping as it were from the sky, circled round his 
head and perched upon his shoulder. It pecked 
gently at his cheek and lips, ruffled its breast- 
feathers, and piped a song of happiness. 

“How now?” said Sylvester. ‘Is my little 
bullfinch Anselm returned to me? . Surely thy 
tender body was long since laid beneath the 
roses, but now, behold, it is given to me to stroke 
thy glossy black head once more and to take 
pleasure in thy pretty ways. And now, indeed, 
I remember the tuneful notes which used to 
shed a balm upon my spirit. Anselm, canst 
thou still sing the Song of the Exile?”’ 

“That I can,” said Anselm. ‘How should I 
forget aught that gave thee pleasure?” and 
raising his head he let the notes stream from his 
parted beak. 

“It is the same,”’ said Sylvester, ‘the very 
same,’’ and so, with Anselm on his shoulder, and 
Barbara zigzagging from side to side (but never 
losing him from view), and Justin and Ambrose 
following faithfully at his heels, our kind Syl- 
vester went forward again along the road, until 
at last they all came to a stop before the great 
gate of gold which is set in the outer wall of the 
city. : y 

‘Knock at the gate, master,” said the dog. 

‘“Nay,’’ said Sylvester, ‘““who am I that I 
should knock? J am unworthy.” 

Then Ambrose began to bark, and Justin 
neighed, and Anselm piped the Song of the Exile, 
and Barbara, too, made a noise after her own 
kind, all of them desiring that their friend Syl- 
vester might be allowed to enter; but still the 
great gate remained closed. 

And at last a Voice came from within, saying, 
‘“Who stands without?” and Sylvester made an- 
swer: “It is I, Sylvester, the humblest of God’s 
creatures. I have no merit of my own, but I 
have toiled much, and now would rest for a little 
in order that I may the better toil again.”’ 

At this there was a pause, and then the Voice 
spoke again: ‘‘ What have these who stand with 
thee to say on thy behalf?” 

“He took me in,” said the horse, “‘ when I was 
faint and wounded. He cared for me and fed 
me and healed me, and I was happy to serve 
him. Never a whip did he use to me, but only 
kind and cheerful words.”’ 


) 
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A RESCUED HORSE 


Next the dog spoke: ‘‘He rescued me from 
death. He gave me meat and drink and kind- 
ness and friendship. Life would have been use- 
less to me without him.” 

‘““Aye,”’ said Sylvester, ‘“‘but I beat thee once, 
and many a time since has my heart been sore 
for thinking upon it.” 

“Pooh,” said Ambrose, ‘‘a touch with a little 
twig. That was no proper beating for one who 
has stolen a bone. It was for me to earn thy 
pardon for not having been sufficiently pun- 
ished,’”? and the dog came closer to Sylvester 
and pressed his muzzle into his master’s hand. 

“‘He asked no service of me,” said the cat, 
‘‘but gave and took companionship and kind- 
ness. He spread his old cloak for me by the side 
of the fire; he scratched me behind the ears; he 
tended my kittens and made my life comfort- 
able.” 

Last of all the bullfinch spoke in a high clear 
voice: ‘‘He took pleasure in my singing. He 
praised my feathers, and gave me seeds and 
water. The door of my cage stood always open 
and I could flit where I willed. He protected 


and befriended me, as he did all those who suf- 


fered and had need.” 

Now Sylvester was ashamed to hear himself 
thus praised beyond what he thought his merit, 
and he was about to protest and to set matters 
right, when the Voice from within spoke again. 

“‘ Admit Sylvester,”’ it said, ‘“‘and let these who 
have spoken for him enter with him.” 

At this the great gate flew back and a loud 
sound of bells broke forth. But just as this 


company of friends was about to pass in, the 
dream ended, and Sylvester for the last time 
awoke. 


He was lying on his little truckle-bed, and 
sitting beside him he saw his pupils, Ivan and 
Nicholas. 

“Ts it morning yet?” he said. 

‘“Yes, master,” said Ivan. 
hear the morning bells?” 

“My strength is far spent,” said Sylvester, 
‘‘and my time is very short. I would fain see 
the faces of my friends once more.”’ 

‘‘Master,’”’ said Nicholas, ‘‘ we cannot let them 
in, for they are too many. They have been 
waiting outside this hour or more.” 

‘Then do thou and Ivan,” said Sylvester, 
‘bear me out in my bed, for I must say a word 
to them ere I depart.” 

So Nicholas and Ivan bore him forth, and the 
people when they saw him fell on their knees and 
begged his blessing. Then Sylvester raised his 
hand and blessed them, and having done this, 


“Dost thou not 
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he asked them to listen, and he told them his 
dream as I have here set it down. And when he 
had done, one said to another, ‘‘Surely our dear 
master wanders in his mind,”’ and another said, 
‘It is a pretty tale, but why is it told to us?”’ 
But others understood and were silent. And 
when they looked at Sylvester again they saw 
that there was a smile upon his face, and then 
the smile passed, and his head fell back, and he 
was dead. 

And since that day in the region where he 
lived and taught there have been few but have 
been good to their beasts, sharing with them in 
thankfulness the common toil and the common 
blessings of the world. And from their beasts 
they have learnt how to be good to one another, 
bearing themselves humbly and loyally in the 
sight of Him who ordained life in its various 
forms, allotting to one a furry coat, to another 
wings, to a third the gift of speech, and to all 
a heart where love can make its home. 

From “A Spark Divine,” by R. C. Lehmann. Fellow- 


ship Books, edited by Mary Stratton. Published by 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League 
received 5,437 cats, 742 dogs, 72 horses, and 62 
smaller animals. We placed 102 dogs and 52 
cats in good homes. 


One of the kind deeds reported to us where a 
boy was a friend to suffering animals was that of 
Forrest H. Hewitt, who, when passing a fence, saw 
a dog with his head caught between two slats. 
In struggling to get out he was nearly strangled to 
death, and froth was running from his mouth. 
Forrest immediately went to the rescue. He 
tried to release him but found it difficult, so he 
was obliged to get an axe and chop the rails be- 
fore the dog could be rescued. The poor dog was 
frightened and staggering with weakness but 
managed to get home where the owner received 
him with affection though he did not know the 


peril the dog had been in, nor did he know about 
it until a neighbor told him of the occurrence. 
Certainly this boy is greatly to be praised and he 
has been put down in our list of children that 
will be awarded prizes at our Public Meeting next 
February. 


We find many boys that are kind to animals. 
A short time ago two boys brought a badly in- 
jured dog in their arms all the way from Harrison 
Avenue. It was after the hours when our cars go 
out, but fortunately our veterinary doctor was 
still here and received the dog. The boys were 
quite exhausted with their efforts. The dog was 
too badly hurt to live. 


A warning to people who give away their kit- 
tens right and left without caring who takes 
them as long as they get rid of them might be 
taken from the many instances of neglected, 
starving and injured cats that are brought to the 
League. One cat was brought in recently with 
an elastic band around its neck which had cut 
way into the bone. 


Some of the cats in business houses are safe and 
get good care and treatment but some do not. 
It depends on who has charge of them. When 
cats are shut out at night they often meet with 
accidents and sometimes are picked up by cruel 
boys and are carried perhaps a mile or more away 
and then are dropped. We have already told of 
the incident of the poor cat that crawled into an 
automobile that was standing in the business 
section of the city and gave birth to six kittens. 


There is one beautiful cat in a store we know of 
where it is shut out every night and walks up and 
down the streets attracting much attention. We 
hear it is shut out when the business is closed for 
the day and is left to its own fate. 


We are now employing a woman to go down 
into the business sections of the city after dark 
and in the early morning hours to look up these 
neglected cats that are shut out for the night and 
if they are in bad condition to take them. 
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This is one of the fortunate things about 
the no license for cats; when a cat is 
neglected we have a perfect right to take 
it away from its owner, and every neg- 
lected cat should be taken whether the 
owner wants to keep it or not. Neither 
business houses nor private families have 
any moral or legal right to keep a cat if 
they do not take good care of it. 


Two men came in one morning 
recently; the older man was just getting 
over the effects of a spree and was 
held up by the younger man who only 
bad one arm. The older man could not talk 
plainly, but tears were running down his cheeks 
because he had been evicted from his two rooms 
and he was feeling very badly on account of the 
seven cats he left behind him. We sent our 
agent, Mr. Stanley, to get the cats, but as this old 
man begged us to leave one special cat that he 
loved dearly, we did so. The other six were 
brought to the League. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 206 
Neighborhood House, 79: Moore Street, 

Cambridge.es 7.3) Rema ely Mita tos 104 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue... 199 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

Lon, Street tie ei Gara ete 226 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street ...... 148 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

PLT Cedi s 05.55 {a's veer ee ate eee tt pean Recetas 748 
Pine, Ridge: Dedhameds wie 30 
WMieediield i: ois Sel peur yee iya ele meee mets 39 
Chelsea, 364th Street 20. writes ak eee 157 

1,857 


Remember our Fair, December 1 and 2, 
Copley Plaza. 


MAX HAS BEEN ONE OF THE FAMILY AT PINE RIDGE 


FOR MORE THAN EIGHT YEARS 


LETTERS 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 4, 1924. 

This is to tell you that dog 2316, (after this 
Peter) that I took from your place on April 18, is 
a huge success! He is a dear, fine little friend, as 
keen and alert, and so intelligent that some day I 
want to come in and join him to the League. ' 
His only bad feature is going for a police officer! 
Evidently at one time he was misused by one. I 
am trying to break him of this habit. Two of- 
ficers have it in for Peter now, and it worries me 
for fear some day something may happen to 
him.—E. L. 


WELLESLEY Hits, Mass., 1924. 
We have a club to earn money for you. My 
mother is a member of your League, and we have 
taken a lovely cat from you. We have earned 


nearly enough money now to sendin to you. We 
picked berries at a farm and got a dollar. We 
sold fudge this morning and got quite alot. We 


all love animals and this is our motto, “Be kind 
to others in need.” I love to go to your Boston 
office to see the animals and I should be very glad 
to receive a letter from you.—M. E. U. 


EASTFoRD, Conn., July 3, 1924. 
In response to your inquiry regarding dog 
2566 which I took from your League on April 29, 
1924, I would say, that the dog is very satis- 
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factory and contented. He is living with me 
now at my boys’ camp in Connecticut and I had 
him registered in the town of Eastford. We call 
him Pal. He has had no sickness of any kind and 
is not only a good watch dog but is a great favorite 
among all my boys. I appreciate very much 
your writing regarding the dog and your offer to 
give advice without charge. He has a very 
good home and you may be sure that we treat 
him with all kindness.—S. N. 


I have written a little character sketch of 
Nippy, our little dog, and am sending it to you 
with the hope that you will be able some day to 
use it in your paper: 

When Nippy is naughty he looks at me with 
such a frank, friendly face it is hard to punish 
him. He growls when he is petted and snaps 
when he is sleepy, but he jumps to steal a kiss 
and turns himself almost inside out with joy, 
kissing me frantically, when I come home, and 
is all wriggle. He is sometimes cross at strange 
children, but soon learns to love them and plays 
like a rabbit, they say, bounding through the 
snow after the ball, and chasing round and round, 
resting for a moment, but is up and away when 
they come near, trying to get his ball, till he 
pants so his little red tongue hangs out beside 
his ball. Nippy, biting at the grocery boy’s 
pants till he screams with fear, and the cook and 
I whip Nippy, and I bear him off snarling and 
snapping, and Nippy, walking on his hind legs 
across the kitchen floor, grabbing and shaking 
the cook’s holder like a rat, and covering the 
chauffeur’s gloves with kisses, hoping for a ride. 
Nippy, running down the stairs when the bell 
rings, and I grab him and try to make myself 
heard by the caller amid his barking and growl- 
ing, or bear him off snapping and snarling while 
the maid lets the callersin. And Nippy, dancing 
up and down, eyes shining, spitting on his hands 
and yelling, “Play ball, play ball!’ while I hold 
the ball; watching both sides of him and getting 
to either side as soon as the ball, or bringing it to 
me and dropping it, and trying to see which will 
get it first; usually he, of course, for he holds his 
nose over it, peeking up at me, and sometimes 
keeps his head way down, which is ‘‘no fair.”’ 


Or Nippy, standing looking at me with big, 
bright eyes steadily gazing into mine. Does he 


want to tell me something, or is his soul seeking 
the companionship of mine?—G. B. C. 


WESTMINSTER, Mass., September 3, 1924. 

The cat’s name is Sim. He was born in Au- 
gust, 1918. He weighs fifteen pounds and is part 
Angora. He has quite a reputation in the 
neighborhood as a fighter. He is nearly all 
white, with maltese spots; as you will see by his 
picture. He has a spot on one side in the shape 
of a heart and it is a perfectly shaped heart. 
This peculiar shaped spot has been the admira- 
tion of every one who has seen it and I think I am 
safe in saying that he is the only cat having such 
a marking as this. I am sending you this picture 
of him and it shows the heart on his right side 
plainly. The cat was born here in my home and 
I am very fond of him and would like to have 
others see his picture, for I doubt very much if 
there is another cat anywhere that has a mark 
like this on it. Every one who sees it thinks it is 
a very strange mark. Will you please return 
the picture to me when you are through with it 
and oblige me very much? I received your 
lovely letter a short time ago, and I appreciated 
it very much indeed. Iam very glad to do any- 
thing I can to help any poor dumb animal, for 
they do need help from us so much, and there are 
so many who pass their sufferings and needs by 
without word or deed to help them. I do not 
think there is any more noble work in the world 
than doing what one can to help the dumb 
animals who look to us human beings for help 
and proper care.—L. E. B. 
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¢ Dogs and Cats Boarded at 
THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
: FOR ANIMALS 
The 22d Annual Fair of the. Animal Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Rescue League will be held MON- Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


DAY, DECEMBER 1, from 10 A.M. 
to 9 P.M., and TUESDAY, DECEM- 
BER 2, from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M., at 


the COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOS- NEW DOG STORE 


TON, MASS. . 
ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
OUR NEEDS sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 
T is time for the friends who have 253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
helped us SO kindly in our Fair Telephone Congress 2812 


every year to be working for it 
again. Miss Phillips, head of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Sewing Circle, 
has many aprons and dusters ready to C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 
be made. Besides aprons, we would 
be glad to give out materials for 
holders, pin cushions, etc., and we FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 
have some handwoven homespun to ; : 
make into bags by those who can Veterinarians 
embroider. We have material for cat- 
nip bags that are simple to make, and 
find a ready sale when filled. We are 
planning to have a unique ~otap™ Horse and Dog Clipping 
and other novelties. 50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

While women are putting up their Telephone, Beach 6202 

winter jellies, pickles and preserves a 
few jars put aside for the League Fair 
would be greatly appreciated, also 
books that are of interest. We have a 
special storeroom for everything that Telephone: 6202 Beach 


is sent for the Fair and will gladly ° 
Expert Horse-Shoeing 


receive contributions at any time. 
Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 


ABOUT OUR FUNDS Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 
Our treasury needs replenishing for M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 

the winter. We are depending on our 
Annual Fair for help. We invite our 
friends to join with us in working 
for it, and devising new plans and 
ideas for making it a success. If there HARDWARE 
are those who cannot work, they PAINTS 
might collect a sum of money with HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 


which to buy materials for giving out | 
to those who are able to work. M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Money would be acceptable at any 
time and will be promptly acknowl- 
edged and credited to the Fair 


Teese be addressed to Mrs. DOG COLLARS fi Nsrcel F REE 


Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Boston, Mass. Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


om 


KOOP yee OE 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location, 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-w _—S*~P. O.. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 
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in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt's 
Ovals 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Wutotiatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over. 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 ‘ : 
Ee with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY.cs 1-2) os oe UP Pe Uo pV a ae Oe ake ee mee 
Nortu Enp, IanoRtaier Soanon woe es we) le) 6s) 689 NortTH BENNET STREET 
SoutrH EnpD . . .-. » oo. « » « «  « 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NacnHOnateE House wie. Uw ge Oe 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM Pe Nap Seas neg Tak eM raat Ripce Home or Rest ror Horses 
MeEpFIELD ... . . . . . ... °°. Bartiert-ANGELL Homes ror ANIMALS 
East Boston The een Se RRL he Aili est ili ade S ea Cu 
Wer LYNN 8 eo ys eee ais a ey Ne ey ee 
CHELSEA PEM Ma rar, ee aL us i KEN Ae mettle ere ST ha ayes Wu gid 2 
Animals received in 1923 box) 3 yes a oe a ed noe 
Animals brought in by-visitore )\2) >in). aie) 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed ---°r". ~-srwww  COTAI 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . ; 
A Free Clinic for ARTI 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


a a: 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . ... . =.=. . =~. ~~. £10,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 RE Loder Ree ty) oF || 576 
Number of. horses: humanely killed, 1923 savy ia) ys 0 a de 732 
Number.of horses given vacations’ .5 4°00 38ers es 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


